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Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 
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HAPPINESS.—An Allegory. 
( Concluded.) 


THE old man, after regarding 
me for a few moments in silence, said, 
“‘ what do you here ? and how did you 
come?” I answered, that I had been 
led and impelled by a stranger, who 
had deserted me in a moment when it 
was no longer possible to trace my 
steps. He now invited me to seat 
myself by his side: ‘* you see,” said 
he, * the magnificent temple which over- 
looks the whole country. It is the tem- 
ple of fortune, it always appears beau- 
tiful at a distance ! but alas ! how chang- 
ed is that appearance when we behold 
it near. At the first look it seems to 
promise only joy, delights, and perpe- 
tual happiness ; but when we reach it, 
we find only sadness, ennui, disgust and 
the most painful sensations. My son, 
I myself have been deceived by its daz- 
zling brilliancy. I dwelt in a small 
island, situated in the middle of a lake, 
the source of whose limpid waves is on 
the other side of the mountain which 
you perceive in the distance. ‘There I 
led a life of peace, regularity and tran- 
quillity. . But the disposition of man is 
naturally so discontented, that he soon 
languishes for something he does not 
possess, and becomes disgusted with 
his situation in life, however enviable. 
He cannot rest in peace where he is, 
but longs for variety ; and this perpetual 
agitation impels him to seek for some 
unpossessed charm of life, even when 
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he is already ina situation to be hapyy ; 
and this desire for something unpos- 
sessed is the chief cause of his misery. 
Tell me, what have you discovered 
here that can really give satisfaction to 
the mind? Let us go: follow me, and 
I will lead you to an abode where you 
may taste all the felicity a man is ca- 
pable of enjoying on earth, and which 
leaves me no regret but .that.of ever 
having quitted it.” The old man now 
rose, and, taking me by the hand, he 
shewed me a path which winded round 
the mountain, and was the only one 
which led to the temple without risking 
the loss of honour. We-descended 
without any accident, and, by degrees, 
reached the foot of the lofty mountain, 
which it was necessary to ascend before 
we could arrive at the blest abode which 
my guide described. All the paths 
which led to the temple of fortune were 
crowded; on the contrary, that in which 
we now were, was but little frequented. 
We particularly remarked that we saw 
but a very few of those who had most 
attracted our attention on the other 
mountain, and among the few, most of 
them came down as poor as they went 
up, and seemed but little pleased with 
their journey. From the most lofty 
part of the mountain, we discovered 
below, in the midst of a beautiful land- 
scape, the happy island, which appeared 
like an amphitheatre, rising trom the 
bosom of the silver waves which sur- 
rounded it. As we drew nearer, every 


} thing proclaimed the abode of peace 
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and happiness. I felt as if my very 
existence had been renewed, and my 
heart expanded by degrees, and pre- 
pared to receive the sweet impressions 
of joy and delight. We here saw nu- 
merous flocks of sheep bounding on the 
declivity of the sloping hills; and again, 
in another spot, were to be seen, men 
cheerful and robust, occupied from the 
dawn of day in the labours of agricul- 
ture, and singing the charms of rural 
life, and the bounties of nature. The 
whole country appeared diversified with 
charming houses, that, in some places, 
stood alone ; and, in others, were join- 
ed together, forming villages and ham- 
lets, where peace, friendship, safety 
and independence, continually blest the 
happy inhabitants. With respect to the 
island itself, where we soon arrived, it 
presented a still more delightful spec- 
tacle, and appeared as if nature had 
chosen the charming place to collect 
here all the beauties which we see here 
and there distributed over the face of 
the earth. A thousand odoriferous 
flowers opened to the vivifying rays of 
the Sun, embroidered with the richest 
colours, the verdant carpet, with which 
nature had encircled the island; and 
perfumed the air with their sweets ;— 
trees of every kind bending under the 
weight of their rich fruits, and spread- 
ing their thick branches, presented, con- 
tinually, a shady retreat from the heat 
of the sun. From the hills descended 
numerous streams, which watered the 
meadows, and, with their soft murmur- 
ings, invited rest and reflection. ’ The 
groves were filled with birds, whose 
sweet notes charmed the ear, while the 
variety and brilliancy of their plumage 
delighted the eye. Such were the beau- 
ties which formed part of the charms 
that were spread over this isle; but 
these objects, however attracting, were 
not all; for there was also to be seen 
every scene which could adorn human 
life, or make existence a perpetual en- 
jovment. Groups of beautiful young 
maidens danced on the flowery turf; 
sometimes they sung hymns of jov, as 


they crowned their affectionate mothers 
with garlands of flowers, who had re- 
nounced the vain pleasures of the world, 
to watch over and guard their beloved 
children, and to attend to the domestic 
care of a family. In another place we 
observed several venerable old men, 
who having in their youth resisted the 
allurements of vice, and conducted 
themselves by the laws of probity and 
honor, were then enjoying the blessings 
attendant on wisdom, patience and per- 
severance. Further on were a compa- 
ny of men of different ages, covered 
with scars, and crowned with laurels, 
whose noble countenances commanded 
respect and admiration ; these we 
soon discovered to be brave warriors, 
who had generously sacrificed them- 
selves for the love of their brethren, 
and the service of their country. They 
were followed by others, who were 
tranquilly conversing with each other ; 
rays of light sparkled from their eyes, 
and in their faces were to be seen the 
features of the mildest humanity.— 
Those were authors, who, having de- 
voted their pens to the service of truth, 
had, in consequence, suffered from the 
hatred and persecutions of powerful 
men, for having deserved well of the 
community. ‘Towards the centre of 
the island rose a rustic temple, whose 
noble and simple architecture was not 
defaced by art; on the front of the tem- 
ple were engraved these words: “ Here 
are received the rewards of virtue.” 
In the middle of the temple was seated, 
on a verdant bank, a female, who ap- 
peared to be still young, and whose 
expressive physiognomy softened every 
heart. This was a young woman who 
had once been in possession of great 
riches, but who, in a time of scarcity, 
had by degrees expended her fortune in 
charity, to feed the distressed, who had 
no other resource ; she had afterwards 
lived by the labour of her own hands, 
and had died in obscurity. She was 
now surrounded by those whom she 
had, by her charity, formerly relieved, 











and who bathed, with the tears of gra- 
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titude, the feet of their benefactress. 
Happiness, in the form of a beautiful 
woman, encircled her head with a 
crown of never fading flowers, which 
had been woven by the hand of Virtue. 
At this sight I thought myself trans- 
ported to the abodes of Elysium, and 
impelled by the most delightful emo- 
tions, I sprung forwards to embrace 
Happiness, but at this moment my 
guide gently approached me, and co- 
vered my eyes with a veil. I awoke, 
the scene disappeared; when, endea- 
vouring to recollect all the circum- 
stances of my protracted dream, I con- 
sidered whether they had not some 
resemblance to those which are passing 
before the eyes of the human race eve- 
ry day while awake. 
CONVERSATION .— Concluded 


If it be enquired, of what topics conversation 
may and ought to consist, let it be accepted as 
an axiom, that nothing falls within the true art 
of conversation which does not excite interest and 
afford information. The arts and sciences are 
inexhaustible. It is not necessary to become a 
lecturer upon natural philosophy, orto carry the 
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COMPANION. 


POETRY. 
WHAT IS LOVE? 


LOVE’S sometimes a peaceful river, 

Flowing thro’ a gay champaign, 

Of each soft adornment giver, 

Fertilizer of the plain. 

Now a wave from ocean parted, 
Rude, ungovernable billow ; 

Now arivulet, broken hearted, 
Murmuring by a weeping willow. 

Dashing h¢re with Alpine wildness, _ 
Whelming each surrounding feeling ; 

There, with sweet majestic mildness, 
O’er subjected nature stealing. 

Now, the ¢ide’s uncertain ranging, 
Quitting still and still returning, 

Now, the /ake’s expanse, unchanging, 
Constant, and without a turning. 

Should suspicion, base, injurious, 
Cross its path with seeming fact, 

Then it rushes fierce and furious— 
Then ’tis passion’s cataract ! 

But, by hope’s full radiance lighted, 
Love’s again the gliding river, 

Where we pause to view, delighted, 
O’er the wave the moon-beam quiver, 

And that ray of hope, tho’ various, 
Be the shapes by love assum’d, 

To its being, law mysterious ! 
Is by fate essential doom’d. 

Hope remov’d ’tis love no longer, 
Darker name it then must wear; 








works of Linnzus in one’s head; but it is not 
possible to stir the fire, or to watch a fly, without 
obtaining an obvious and amusing subject for 
inquiry. Of what use then is education, and of 
what advantage are all the resources which are 
supplied by poetry, history, and literature in 
general, unless they can be called into the col- 
lision of sentiment, and be made the instrument 
for eliciting the acquirements of others? These 
hints are, however, to be accompanied with an 
admonition against pedantry. Pedantry ina man 
is offensive, in a woman it is disgusting. Hu- 
man knowledge, at the utmost, is but limited ; 
the attainments of a female are generally pecu- 
liarly restricted. But it should be a considera- 
tion, inciting just confidence, that there is scarce- 
lv arational creature that cannot afford informa- 
tion of which we are destitute. That conversation 
which affords chief delight appears to proceed 
from the heart as well as the understanding. It 
clothes the most instructive topics in the most 
insinuating garb, and before it reaches the intel- 
lect, has invaded the feelings. It is this kind of 
intercourse which obtains the communion of 
judgment with judgment, and of sensibility with 
sensibility ; it draws, at discretion upon the re- 
sources of others, and whether it be inviting or 
diftusing information, obtains the reverence of the 
understanding and the affection of the heart. 





Foaming, eddying, foaming stronger, 
’Tisthe whirlpool of despair. 
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For the Parlour Companion. 
EPIGRAM. 


I’m puzzled oft to tell aright, 
Why d00ks of law are bound in whites 
Since ’tis so fully known I ween, 
That lawver’s hands are seldom clean. 
Mazes. 


We shall, with the permission of “ Mage,” 
reserve his remaining favours for our next, and 
perhaps our last editorial campaign. 

A variety of other communications are under 
consideration. 











The Publication Office of this Work is at 
No. 193, Lombard Street, where  subscrip- 
tions and communications will be received. 
Any note, however, addressed te the Editor, and 
left at No. 23, Carter’s Alley, or No. 83, Ches- 
nut Street, will meet with immediate attention. 





END OF THE FIRST VOLOME. 
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TO THE PATRONS 


OF THE 


PARLOUR COMPANION. 


THE Editor had for some time prepared himself to view this as his last 
opportunity of communion with those, to whom he has long been attached, no 
tess by the ties of gratitude than by those undefinable associations, which. na-~ 
ture, assisted by memory, enfibres, as it were, with our hearts, “‘ to bloom and 
flourish through eternal spring:” but his determinations have been reversed, by 
the intervention of many patrons, who have kindly interested themselves in ‘the 
success of his little * vehicle of others’ fame.” At the request of those, whom 
the Editor would fain enrol among his friends, he has resolved to continue this 
work at least until it shall arrive at the close of another volume. He conceives 
it his duty to obey their wishes who have always mdulged him in the gratifica- 
tion of his own, and performs it with more alacrity, when he finds the measure 
will administer pleasure, without opposition to his interest; for, he alrea- 
dy perceives that the obstacles, which, at the time of his last address he 
contemplated, in reality do not exist. Experience has taught him that the 

calls of business, in his situation, are neither so frequent nor so urgent, as not 
to leave much time unoccupied, during which, the mind, which has ever been 
directed to some object, and trained to activity, becomes listless and bereaved. 
The determination, therefore, which the Editor, under these circumstances, 
has adopted, he flatters himself will be agreeable to the greater part, if not all 
of his subscribers. There is not at present published, in this city, a work 
adapted to similar purposes, and equally capable of being circulated among all 
classes of society; and there can be no doubt but supplying this vacancy contri- 
butes to the adv; antage of many and the amusement of more: this has ever been 
the Editor’s earnest desire and constant endeavour; but with what success if 
its accomplishment, his readers alone can indicate by the measure of support 
and encouragement which they may contribute. His success must also greatly 
depend upon the zeal with which his correspondents and others of taste co-ope- 
rate: variety in its contents is the very soul of a work like this; it is the spark 
of vitality which must communicate itself to the reader’s mind, and arouse and 
preserve the attention and interest; and it is utterly impossible that a single 
individual should be able to divide himself, like the polypus, into numerous 
parts, and vegetate at the same time in a thousand different situations. Each 
department of literature has difficulties attached to it, and also votaries by whom 
they have been overcome; and it is unfrequently, indeed, that we are enabled to 
realize a mind which can adapt itself to the sober mood of ‘prosaic disquisition, 
and is yet ** married tdimmor tal verse;”? which can revel in the luxurious gai- 
ty of wit and ridicule, and yet compose itself with gravity to critical inv estiga- 
tions. The Editor, therefore, calls upon all whose circumstances may permit, to 
lend him their assistance, in w weg form it may be embodied; nor would he 
neglect the opportunty of a by acknowledgements of his obligations, 
those he has already enjoyed; his pages, liberally and elegantly decorated by 
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their instrumentality, proclaim them in possession of “ the hidden soul of har- 
mony:” and in comparing, as he has often had occasion to do, their productions 

with the poetical departments of British publications of the same stamp, the re- 
sult has been equally grateful to his feelings and honourable to themselves. To 
those who may be prompted to launch forth on the bosom of the same stream, 

“pursue the triumph and partake the gale,” he would recommend a strict reliance 
on their own intellectual powers. Instead of binding themselves to the triumpha! 
car of others, and bestowing freshness on flowers already plucked, let them em- 
body the “ phantasies” of their own imagination—the perceptions of their own 
minds—and they cannot fail of insuring indulgence, even should they not be 
rewarded with applause. 

In the coming volume, it shall be the Editor’s constant endeavour to emulate 
the beauties, and avoid the faults, of the former; and although death has pre- 
vented the fulfilment of one promise which he has hitherto made, vet he trusts 
his resources are sufficient to provide for the completion of any he may now 
make. Averse, however from exciting expectations, which circumstances may 
prevent him from gratifying, he would cite, as an answer to all questions con- 
cerning future expectations, the appropriate language of the preacher: “ The 
thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; and that which is done, is that 
which shall be done,” 


Philadelphia, December, 26, 1818. 
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